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For “ The Friend.” 
Samuel Bownas, 
(Continued from page 169.) 

Ile was now preparing for a religious visit to the 
churches in America, finding himself weightily im- 
pressed with a concern therefor, and on his way to 
London, to lay it before the brethren there, he at- 
tended several meetings to good satisfaction. “That 
at Preston,’ says he, “ was memorable and solid, 
the sense whereof continued with me all over Ame- 
rica, at times. I went thence to Yelland, and many 
Friends from other places came there to take leave 
of me, so that it was a very large and living meet- 
ing, and I parted with my brethren in great love 
and unity.” 

Of his visit to Airton, he says, “ That great and 
good man, William Ellis, being then living, and 
full of power, having great and solid experience 
concerning the work of the ministry, he was very 
edifying to me, by the wholesome counsel he gave. 
James Wilson was with me, who was not at that 
time a public minister, yet of great service in 
visiting families, being closely engaged in spirit 
for maintaining good order and discipline; and 
we being both young in these things, this worthy 
Friend gave such advice to us both, with respeet to 
4 faithful coming up in our services, that we could 
With good reason say, that his words were like ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver; for a long time 
after the sense and virtue of them dwelt on my 
mind, to my great advantage. We stayed with 
him one night, and had a small meeting, in which 
the preference and value I had for him, together 
with an awe that was upon my spirit concerning his 
great services and experience as a minister, took 
such a place in my mind, that I was silent before 
him. Next day we took our leave, and he brought 
us on our way a little, heartily praying at parting, 
that I might be preserved in my place, and return 
with safety. 

“James Wilson came with me as far as Leeds, 
where we parted, and I went through Nottingham- 
shire and Leicestershire, visiting meetings, where 
some time before I met with great trials and aftlic- 
tions, and some were convinced : my mind was now 
strongly engaged to see them in my way, and I had 
good satisfaction in that visit. 

“I came to London the latier end of the Tenth 


month, 1701, being by letters advised that the 
ships would sail very shortly ; but a war breaking 
out between England and France, an enbargo was 
laid on all shipping for two months, so that there 
was ho expectation of getting off. I staid in Lon- 
don about three weeks, visiting all the meetings in 
and about the city, which gave the brethren a 
thorough taste of my service. Some of my best 
friends advised, that I should not lay my concern 
for America before the meeting, until the General 
or Monthly Meeting of Ministers came round, and 
in that time my service as a minister would be gene- 
rally known. I readily complied ; and when the 
time came, I went in great fear to lay my concern 
before that meeting, being apprehensive I should 
not be permitted to proceed, for want of a suitable 
companion; but as no objection arose, they perused 
the certificates I had from the Monthly aud Quar- 
ter'y Meetings, and did well approve thereof; and 
a minute was made, appointing some Friends to 
prepare a certificate against the next meeting; 
which was accordingly done, brought there, and 
signed.” 

During the detention occasioned by the war, he 
visited meetings in Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, Xc., 
and in his way back to London, met with an inci- 
dent which he thus relates: “ Quartering at an 
inn at Hungerford, I fell in company with a couple 
of tradesmen, who, when we sat down to supper, 
complimented each other about which should crave 
a blessing. At last they pulled off their hats, and 
one of them did it in some sort; but my sitting 
with my hat on was such an offence, that they be- 
gan to reprove me very sharply. I said but little 
for some time until they had spent their reproach 
upon me, and then I spoke to this effect, ‘ That the 
appearance they made, just before supper was 
brought to the table, was so very vold of grace in 
their hearts, that I could not think it my place to 
pull off my hat to their formal prayer: and besides, 
as soon as the words were out of their mouths and 
over, it appeared to me that they were the same, 
and I saw by their conduct that they did not un- 
derstand the nature of true prayer, which is to be 
performed both with the spirit and understanding; 
and if you had not wanted both, you could not pass 
such silly compliments on each other about it.’ I 
was now very quiet, and they said no more to me. 
But as soon as supper was over, and the reckoning 
paid, they left me with free consent, for our com- 
pany was unsuitable.” 

Inthe Third month, 1702, he left England “ with 
peace of mind,” having first addressed the follow- 
ing epistle to the meeting of ministers at Kendal, 
in Westmoreland, his native county : 


“To the Meeting of Ministers at Kendal, in West- 
moieland, 

“My dearly beloved Brethren and Sisters,--In 
that love which in time past we have enjoyed to- 
gether, do I heartily salute you, having in mind 
some few things to impart, as counsel and caution 
to us all, including myself therein, 

“We who apprehend ourselves called into this 
public station of preaching, ought closely to wait 
ou our guide, to put us forth in the work. And 


dear Friends, I see great need for us carefully to 
mind our openings, and go on as we are led by the 
Spirit; for if we overrun our guide, we shall be 
confused, not knowing where, or how to conclude: 
but if we begin and go on with the Spirit, we shall 
conclude so that all who are truly spiritual will 
sensibly feel that we are right: then will our mi- 
nistry edify those who hear it. ; 

“ Dear Friends, let us be singly and in sincerity 
devoted to the will of God, whether to preach or 
be silent; forif we are not sensible of such a re- 
signation, we may set ourselves at work, when we 
should be quiet, and so bring an uneasiness upon 
our friends, and a burthen upon ourselves. ‘This 
conduct will shut up Friends’ hearts against our 
service and ministry. And my dear Friends, every 
time you appear in the ministry, when it is over, 
examine yourselves narrowly, whether you have 
kept in your places, and to your guide; and con- 
sider, whether you have not used superfluous words, 
that render the matter disagreeable, or such tones 
or gestures as do not become the work we are 
about, always remembering, that the true minis- 
ters preach not themselves, but Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Let us bear this in mind, that neither arts, 
parts, strength of memory, nor former experiences 
will, without the sanctification of the Spirit, do for 
us. Let us therefore, I entreat you, keep to the 
living fountain, the spring of eternal life, opened 
by our Lord Jesus Christ in our hearts. 

“T also desire that you would not neglect your 
day’s work, in visiting the dark corners of the 
counties about you: but be mindful of your service 
therein, as the Lord shall make way for it. 

“The things above written have been on my 
mind to communicate to you, my dear friends, with 
desires that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ may be with your spirits, Amen. Hoping 
also, that [ shall not be forgotten by you, in your 
nearest approaches to the throne of grace, in your 
supplications to the God of the spirits of all flesh ; 
remembering me that I may be preserved by sea 
and in the wilderness, through the many and va- 
rious exercises and baptisms, that 1 may be suffered 
to undergo for the service’ sake; and that 1 may 
be preserved in humility and self-denial, under the 
power of the cross, the most beautiful ornaments a 
minister can ever be clothed with; that if it please 
Him we should meet again, our joy may be full in 
the Holy Ghost, which is the fervent prayer of your 
exercised friend and brother, 

“SAMUEL Bownas.” 

About the 29th of Fifth month, he landed in the 
river Patuxent, Maryland, and proceeded to visit 
some of the meetings of Friends, in that province. 
George Keith, the apostate, being there, challenged 
him to a dispute; but after due consideration, Sa- 
muel declined meeting him, aud sent the following 
note, viz: 

“George Keith-I have received thine, and 
think myself no way obliged to take notice of one 
who hath been so very mutable in his pretences to 
religion ; besides, as thou hast long since been dis- 
owned, after due admonition given thee by our 
Yearly Mecting in London, for thy quarrelsome 
and irregular practices, thou art not worthy of my 
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notice, being no more to me than a heathen man|the meeting, and threatened him with the law if’ reat disappointment and shame. Having done 
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and a publican; is the needful from 
“SaMuUEL Bownas.” 

George read this to the company that assembled 
to hear him, and it seemed to please them not a 
little at which he was much offended, and some 
time after took occasion to show his great dislike 
to the author of it. Samuel Bownas passed into 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, visiting meetings, 
and on Long Island met with his opponent, and 
the following circumstances occurred : 

“ We came to Long Island, and a meeting was 
appointed for G. K. to preach within our hearing, 
and between the two appointments, there was a 
very large gathering. 1 being young and strony, 
my voice was plainly heard by the people who were 
with Keith, so that they all left his meeting, and 
came to ours, except he that officiated as clerk, 
and one William Bradford, who had been a printer 
for Friends at Philadelphia, but deserted the So- 
ciety, and we had room enough for both meetings, 
it being in a very large barn. Keith and the said 
Bradford agreed that Bradford should come and 
try if no advantage could be taken of my doctrine. 
Accordingly he came, and pulled out of his pocket 
a small book, with pen and ink, and steadfastly 
stared in my face, to put me out of countenance if 
he could; but 1 was above being daunted at that 
time, though at other times very incident to it. He 
opened his book, and wrote about two lines in it, 
then shut it again, continuing his staring, to try, 
as some thought, whether he could not daunt me. 
But it was past his skill, for I felt both inward and 
outward strength, and Divine power to fill my 
heart, and my face was like brass to all opposition. 
He opened his book, wrote about two lines more, 
and a little after about two more, in the whole 
about six lines on a small octavo leaf; and after I 
had done he stood up and said, ‘ Will you stand by 
these doctrines in public that have been now preach- 
ed?’ meaning by public dispute. A worthy Friend, 
John Rodman by name, desired him to be quiet, 
and after meeting was ended, he should be answer- 
ed. Accordingly the meeting concluded, and he 
waited for his answer. To which Friend Rodman 
said, ‘ William, thou knowest that what our Friend 
hath been concerned to speak about this day, are 
such points as have been by the press argued over 
and over; and as the controversy has been some 
years in the press, it is therefore needless at this 
time of day to reduce it to a verbal dispute.’ 

“But he wanted to hear what I would say to the 
matter; and I told him, his questions being more 
for contention than edification, I therefore did not 
think myself obliged to answer them; more espe- 
cially, since for his contentious and disorderly 
walking, he had been dealt with and advised in a 
brotherly and christian spirit to repent, but his 
persisting in the same, had obliged his friends to 
disown him, and for this reason, I said, I have no 
more to say to thee on that head. He turned from 
me, and in a very angry manner said, ‘I should 
hear of it another way.’ But I called him back, 
having something to say on another subject: which 
was to deliver some tokens of gold seut his wife, by 
her sister from London. This softened him some- 


what, he finding the pieces to agree with the letter, 


which I requested might be opened before my 


friends there, and brought him to confess, that he|Edward Burrows, John Smith and Jonathan 
believed I was an honest man, and he was sorry 1} Whitehead. 
should be under such a delusion, as to he in com-|and endeavoured much to have me sct at liberty; 


munion with that erroneous people.” 


Keith and Bradford afterwards prepared a de-|the worst construction on everything I said. They 


he did not aid them, they procured a warrant to| what they thought fit in examining me, they turned 


apprehend S, Bownas. He gives the subjoined! 
account of its execution, viz: 

“On the 29th of the same month, I was at Flush-! 
ing, in Long Island, it being the Half-yearly Meet-| 
ing, which was very large, Keith being expected| 
there. When the meeting was fully set, the bigh 
sheriff came with a very large company, who were| 
jall armed: some with guns, others pitchforks, 
others swords, clubs, halberts, Xc., as if they should 
mect with great opposition in taking a poor harm- 
less sheep out of the flock. ‘he sheriff stepping! 
up into the gallery, took me by the hand, and told 
me I was his prisoner. ‘ By what authority?’ said) 
I; he pulled out his warrant, and showed it me.) 
{ told him that warrant was to take up Samuel 
Bowne, and my name was not Samuel Bowne, but; 
that Friend's name is so, pointing at the Friend by 
me. ‘We know him,’ said he, ‘this is not the 
man, but you are the man: pray then, what is your) 
name?’ ‘ That is a question which requires consi- 
deration, whether proper to answer or not, for no! 
man is bound to answer to his own prejudice ; the 
law forces none to accuse himself.’ ‘Thus we pro'd 
and con’d a little time, and I got up from my seat, | 
and John Rodman, Samuel Bowne, and sundry 
other Friends, walked out of the meeting, it uot 
being proper to discourse there at that time; and 
they, on conversing with the sheriff, who was a very 
moderate man, easily prevailed on him to stay the 
meeting, with all his retinue, and afterwards they 
would consider what was best to be done. They 
willingly laid down their arms on the outside of the 
door, and came in, which increased the throng very | 
much. The meeting was silent a considerable time, 
and the sheriff's company queried of each other, 
so that I heard it, Why I did not preach; others) 
concluding I should preach no more, being now a 
prisoner ; that is enough to silence him, said they. 

“Finding the word like a fire, I could no longer 
contain, and standing up, I had a very agreeable 
service, both to myself and Friends, with the rest 
of the company; the sheriff himself, and the com-| 
pany also, spoke well of it. It was the first day of| 
ithe meeting, and the seventh of the week. After 
| necting was ended, several Friends went to Samuel | 
Bowne’s, to consult with the sheriff, and he being 
in a very good humour, spoke very mildly and| 
courteously, blaming Keith and Bradford, and gave| 
liberty that I should stay with my friends until the) 
Vifth-day following, there being two days of the! 
| mecting yet to come, and the funeral of a noted, 
| Friend to be the day after it ended. The meeting} 
increased, and the last was the largest and most} 
open: it was supposed there might be nearly two) 
thousand people the last day, but Keith did not 
come there. 
| “The time for my appearing before the justices; 
being come, several substantial Friends went with} 
me, and a great crowd of other people came to} 
hear; but for want of the conveniency of a large 
ball, which they might have had, but by the cold-| 
ness of the season, as was pretended, the justices 
would not go there, they were deprived of the op- 
portunity, for want of room, to hear my examina-| 
tion. 

“There were four justices, viz: Joseph Smith,| 











The last was a very moderate man,) 
| 


but they had a priest with them, who tried to put 


| mer alone. 


position which the latter signed, charging Samuel |had shut a man up in a closet, to take in short 
Bownas with preaching against the forms of the|/hand the examination, that they might peruse the 





Episcopalians in the ceremony of sprinkling, and|same to their own advantage: but the man was so 
having drawn in @ young wan, who was present at|druvk that he lost his papers going home, to their 


me and my friends out of the room, to consult what 
was to be further done; and after a little time, we 
were all called in, I to receive my doom, and my 
friends to hear it. The clerk, as mouth to the 
court, said, ‘These honourable justices have agreed, 
that you must enter into two thousand pounds bail; 
yourself in one thousand, and two of your friends 
in five hundred each, or else be committed to the 
common jail.’ I answered I could enter into no 
bond on that account. Here one of the justices 
queried if the sum was too large? I answered, 
that was nothing to the matter, if as small a sum 
as three half-pence would do, I should not do it, 
it being a matter of such a nature as I could by no 
means comply with. Then the last justice offered 
to be bound for me, in what sum they required, 
But not only I, but all my friends opposed it with 
our might; giving them, as well as him, the reason 
for it. 

“T went with my kind friend, the young justice, 
to his house, and found very good and kind enter- 
tainmeut, his wile being a very religious, tender- 
hearted Friend, and took great care of me. Next 
morning we met again, the mittimus was brought 
in,” and he was sent to prison. 

(To be continued.) 


—___~+e—__—_— 
For “ The Friend.” 


Different kinds of precious stones are frequently 
mentioned in the Scriptures: there are many par- 
ticularized, as occupying positions in the sacred 
garments of the High Priest of the Jews, each 
haying engraven upon it a name of one of the 
tribes; and Jobn the divine refers to them, when 


describing the foundations of the “holy city ;” so 


that we apprehend the following account of the 
most of them will be interesting to the readers of 
“The Friend.” 

PRECIOUS STONES, 

Though, irrespective of their rarity, it would 
be difficult to explain why the value of precious 
stones should be so exorbitant, it is a remarkable 
fact that the same shining stones which dazzled the 
imaginations of the ancients, should preserve the 
same attractions, unrivaled and undiminished, to 
the present hour. Their lustre and beauty will 
not explain the phenomenon, for artificial stones of 
glass or paste, equal, if not superior in beauty, to 
the originals, ean easily be made, which, when in 
use, baflle detection. ‘Though these seem to an- 


_swer every purpose of the former, contrary to the 


universal rule in other cases, they have no effect 
in superseding them. ; 
Stones used in jewelry are divided into precious 
and ornamental stones; we shall consider the for- 
We may divide the precious stones 
into three classes—the carbonous, the aluminous, 
and the silicious ; each variety being given in the 
order of its hardness. The first-named variety 1s 
unique of its kind, containing only the diamond, 
which is regarded as erystalized carbon in its 
purest form. ‘This is the hardest substance known, 
and was called by the ancients, “ adamant.” Dia- 
monds are of various colours; the most valuable 
are limpid, or of pure water. ‘The market price, 
which has of late been rising in this country, In 
consequence of the increased demand, is now from 
fifty to cighty dollars a carat. ‘The value of dia- 
monds, exceeding one carat in weight, is found by 
multiplying the price of one carat by the square 
of the number of carats. Thus a diamond of two 
carats is four times more valuable than a diamond 
of one; a diamond of three, nine times more 
valuable, and so on. When the price exceeds 
twenty carats, the increase is still more rapid, in 
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consequence of the great rarity of such stones, | weight. A ruby of good quality may be purchased | rare beauty, and it is highly valued. Great pre- 





and in these eases there is no definite rule. The 
rose-coloured diamonds are very beautiful, and are 
next in value to the limpid; they are in this coun- 
try from twenty-five to fifty dollars a carat, accord- | 
ing to the beauty and delicacy of the tint. The} 
snow-white diamond is from twenty to forty dollars | 
a carat; the green is little inferior; the blue is 
esteemed only for its rarity, this coloured diamond | 
being seldom of any beauty. ‘The last two varie- 
ties are seldom met with in this country; only ex-| 
perienced persons can distinguish them from other 
stones. Black diamonds are much esteemed for 
their rarity, and as showing the identity of the 
diamond with carbon. They range bere from five 
to twenty-five dollars a carat. These, with other 
diamonds of a smoky appearance, and unfit for 
jewelry, are used to cut glass, also for drills, and 
for various other purposes. They are called bort, 
and are always uncut. 

The aluminous stones comprise those of pure 
alumina, or when that mineral is in excess. Sap-| 
phires of all kinds, rubies, topazes, chrysoberyls, | 
turquoises, and tourmalines, come under this de- 
signation. With the exception of the turquois, 
these are the hardest of all substances after the 
diamond. The sapphire is the hardest of the| 
aluminous stones; it is pure alumina, as the dia-| 
mond is pure carbon. When absolutely pure, it is| 
of a beautiful blue colour; when coloured by minute | 
quantities of other substances, it is called the orien- 
tal ruby, topaz, emerald, or amethyst, as its colour | 
is red, yellow, green, or violet. When hair brown 
it is called adamantine spar. © The terms oriental 
ruby or topaz are appropriate; the ordinary gems 
of these names being alumina in excess, instead of, 
pure alumina. The terms oriental emerald and 
amethyst are rather more questionable ; the com- 
mon emerald and amethyst being silicious, A 
sapphire of a fine deep blue colour brings here 
about fifteen dollars the carat. The value of on 
oriental ruby increases with its weight in a more 
rapid ratio than the diamond; it and a diamond 
of the first water are of equal value, when both 
are of the weight of 34 carats. An oriental ruby; 
of six carats is worth five thousand dollars. Above! 
the weight of twenty carats, the oriental ruby is| 
called the carbuncle. This is the most precious of 
all known substances. Gems of this size are ex- 
tremely rare. The oriental emerald, topaz, and 


in this country for four or five dollars a carat. 


cautions must be used in setting it, as it is a very 


| The white and rose-red are the most esteemed. 


\scareely to be detected except by chemical tests, 


The topaz is about as hard as the ruby, but is| brittle stone. 

scarcely regarded as a gem. It contains six parts} This concludes our role of precious stones. 
silica, one alumina, and one fluorine. Stones of} With the exception of the turquois and opal, their 
one carat may be obtained for forty cents; a stone) value generally follows the scale of their hard- 
double the size for double the price, and so on./ness.” ‘The diamond may be considered the most 
valuable of any, and the hyacinth the least. There 
An immense diamond, weighing one pound, was|has been of late years a steadily increasing de- 
discovered in Brazil fifty years ago, and was placed! mand for precious stones in this country, and the 
among the crown jewels of Portugal. This price-| prices are continually rising. American travellers 
less gem was variously estimated at from four| abroad are already noted for their lavish expendi- 
hundred millions to one thousand millions of dol-|tures in articles of this kind, rivalling and even 
lars. Though jealously kept, some experienced | surpassing the European nobility in their extrava- 
persons who got a view of it, pronounced it to be|gance. Humboldt, who first indicated to the Rus- 
a white topaz, of the intrinsic value still of some|sian government, the existence of precious stones 
thousands of dollars. Next in hardness is the|in the Ural mountains—a prediction since abun- 
tourmaline, which is a gem of the same colour and| dantly verified—predicted, with equal confidence, 
lustre as the ruby, and usually of a larger size.| the existence of the same in our Appalachian chain, 
This is a beautiful stone. The tourmaline con-|for the same geological reasons. We have great 
tains, in ten parts, alumina and silica, four each ;| confidence in this prediction, but the region in ques- 
the remainder is potash, boracie acid, lithia, and/tion has not yet been explored, so as to determine 
peroxyde of manganese, in the proportions of one,|its accuracy.— Practical Machinist. 

three, two, and four, respectively. A stone mea- 
suring one half by one-third of an inch is worth ae oF on 

at least twenty dollars; the yellow varieties are| Selections from an Epistle to Friends, Concerning 
often sold for topazes. The turquois is much softer the Present aud Succeeding Times. 

than any of the above, and with the exception of arena endiantie- vias 

the opal, is softer than any precious stone; itis| 2d. A second fruit that was brought forth from 
found only in Persia, where the finer specimens) this good root, was unity and love one towards 
are retained. The turquois contains, in ten parts,| another ; which, blessed be the Lord, is pre- 
alumina four, phosphoric acid three, water two,|ciously preserved in and among many to this 
and the rest oxyde of copper and iron, the former| very day ; who are so sensible of the divers 
in excess. This stone is so perfectly imitated as|operations of Truth in them, to be all by one 
spirit. ‘They are still kept of one heart and 








the imitations being softer than the genuine ; it is 
seldom larger than a pea; a stone the size of a 
pepper-corn being worth fifty cents. 


mind, given up freely to serve the Lord in single- 
ness of heart in their generation; and are in this 
good work as strengtheners and encouragers of 
one another. 


But notwithstanding, the enemy 
hath been exceedingly busy, to Jay waste and de- 
stroy this blessed effect also, and that under divers 
pretences, which the Lord still discovered by his 


The silicious stones are the emerald, the garnet, 
the hyacinth, the opal, and the amethyst. The 
emerald contains about four parts silica to one glu- 
cina, and one alumina. Next to the tourmaline the Lor : 
it is the hardest of all substances. A stone weigh-| own light and Spirit in his people, who have singly 
ing one hundred carats is worth about the same} waited upon him. Many have been his wiles; 
number of dollars. Next in hardness is the hya-| sometimes fitting and preparing vessels to rise up 
cinth, which, though we have so classed it, is not|in the fleshly and sensual wisdom, and to traduce, 
in reality a silicious stone, containing, as it does,|and bring in corrupt and evil doctrines, to try who 
zirconia in excess. It consists of two parts, in| were not sound in the faith, that they may draw 
weight, of zirconia, and one of silex. The hya-|them aside into a heat and zeal for something 
cinth is not a stone of much value. The hyacinth) which had not its root in the Truth, and which 








amethyst, are all more valuable than other stones | 
of the same name. An oriental emerald of first| 
quality is extremely valuable, being worth thirty- | 


five dollars a carat; those of inferior quality 


of commerce is often confounded with annamon|they that abode in the Truth, could not own, but 
stone, a variety of garnet. Next to this comes the|judge and condemn in the name of the Lord. 
garnet, which, in twenty parts, contains about eight} Which, when such saw, they took thereat occasion 


jof silica, seven oxyde of iron, one oxyde of man-|of striving to propagate and promote that which 





ranging from that to three dollars and a half. 
The oriental topaz and amethyst are not so valua-| 
ble as the other varieties of sapphire, though much | 
more valuable than other stones of the same name. | 
The oriental topaz is worth four dollars a carat. 
The chrysoberyl, next to the different species of 
sapphires, is the hardest of all known substances. | 
It consists of four parts alumina and one glucina, 
coloured by oxydes of iron and titanium. It is a| 
yellowish green, and in the interior of the stone, | 








iganese, and four alumina. 


Garnet is a dark red|they saw withstood. Having lost subjection ta 
or violet colour; the latter is most esteemed. Gar-|the spirit of Truth in themselves, which would 
nets of Peru are the most highly valued. An oe-|have kept them in unity in the body, and having 
tagonal stone of this kind, of first quality, two-| also lost and laid by their subjection to them that 
thirds by half an inch, has sold for seven hundred | were over them in the Lord, they then grew stub- 
dollars. In consequence of its depth of colour, it|born and wilful, and proceeded in more zeal for 
is cut quite thin. Violet stones of good quality,| that which stood in opposition ta the i ruth, than 
an inch square, are sold by lupidaries, in this city,|ever they did for the Truth itself. These some- 
for six dollars or even more. Garnets of the first}times have prevailed, to the subverting whole 
quality are very rare. Garnet powder is often| households, and have turned several from the faith 


Viewed" in certain directions, is an undulating, |used as a substitute for emery or sapphire powder ;| and simplicity that is in the gospel, who, as well 
bluish, opalescent play of light which is very beau- | topaz powder is used for the same purpose. The|as those that subverted them, have lost the fellow- 
tiful, and forms one of its chief attractions to the | amethyst is next in order, and is a stone of a pur-| ship of the saints, and the savour of life, either im 
jeweller. Crystals fit for jewelry are exceedingly’ plish or dark bluish violet colour. It comes chiefly| themselves or others. Then the enemy persuaded 
rare and highly valued. When polished, they are|from Brazil; one the size of half a hen’s egg is|them, all are dead to the life but themselves; and 
Sometimes mistaken for yellow diamonds. Next|worth from ten to fifteen dollars. The amethyst|so they grow to have a tickling joy in what they 
in hardness to the chrysoberyi is the common ruby. |is pure quartz, coloured with oxyde of manganese.| do and say, in obedience to that perverse and sin- 
It contains, in twenty parts, fourteen parts alumina,|The last remaining precious stone is called the| gular private spirit, and so grow up to speak evil 
five magnesia, the rest protoxyde of iron, silica, and opal. It contains, in ten parts, nine parts silex,|of dignities, and are unruly, and dare to speak 
chromic acid. The scarlet or bright red are called and one part water. It is the softest of all pre-|against heaven, and them that dwell and inhabit 
spinelle rubies, and rose-red crystals, balas rubies.|ciops stones. It is a milky white colour, with ajin it,—whom God makes to shine as stars in the 
A spinelle or balas ruby of first quality is valued |rich play of grecn and red colours, radiating from| firmament of his power. But alas! for them, my 
at half the price of a good diamond of the same|the interior; this opalescence makes it a gem of|soul pities them, when I see how they sport them- 
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selves with their own deceivings; but the day of|shall tend to the weakening of the hands of our 





Another temptation that the enemy presenteth, 


the Lord is among his people, which hath and|enemies, who seck to divide you, that they might) is that though thou art convinced what to do, or 


doth make them and their spirit manifest, and their|rule over you. 


fruits also have made them manifest. 

Another way that the enewy seeks to break the 
unity, and dissolve the bond of amity, is by sowing 
a seed of jealousy and prejudice in the hearts of 
such in whom he can get entrance ; that so they 
may cease from the true and unfeigned love, and 
that upon a pretended reason, because of this or 
that which is supposed or imagined, in the evil 
parts in themselves against others; giving heed to 
evil thoughts or surmises, which break forth many 
times in whisperings and tale-bearing. And though 
the things supposed to be evil, were really so, yet 
this is not to be allowed or given way to among 
you, but to use plainness, one towards another, and 
single-heartedness ; and to shut out the evil one in 
this his subtle appearance also. 

Oh! dear Friends, remember how the Lord 
hath dealt with you, and deal you so one by an- 
other. He hath not sought occasions against you, 
but hath long borne and suffered, and exercised 
much patience and tenderness towards you; yet 
plainly reproving the evil in you, and not treasur- 
ing it up against you. Oh! Friends, be like- 
minded one towards another, that the enemy 7 
your peace and concord may be defeated, aud you 
preserved entire to one head, even to Christ Jesus ; 
that ye may be one, and the name of the Lord 
may be one among you; and that which tends to 
making cold your love, may be judged in all; and 
so brotherly love will continue with you to the end. 

Another way which the enemy works, to scatter 
and to bring from this unity, is, by leading some 
who have believed, into some sin and iniquity, 
which the body, that are in the Truth, are con- 
strained to appear in judgment against for the 
Truth’s sake; and yet notwithstanding the party 
so sinning, being above the witness in themselves, 
which would bring them to own the judgment of 
the Spirit of Christ in his church, they exalt them- 
selves above the judgment, and seek to gain to 
them such whom they can enter by their words 
and complaints, to take part with them against the 
judgment and those that passed it. Such were 
those whose words did eat, the apostle said, as a 
canker, of whom the believers in those days were 
to be aware; for commonly such as have gone from 
the power that should have kept them clean and 
upright, will also turn against the power in those 
that abide in it, especially if they be drawn forth 
to reprove aud rebuke them. But let all such 
know that is not the way to be renewed; and let 
all that take part with any that work iniquity, 
know, that they do but defile their own souls 
thereby, and rend themselves from that body which 
they cannot prosper out of. 

Therefore, dear Friends, beware of joining with 
that in yourselves or in others, which the power 
goeth against, let the pretences ‘be what they will 
be. For that which doth evil, will always be apt 
to sow evil complainings of others; and such as 
are in the unsatisfied murmuring against jadgment 
passed upon them, are much to be feared ; for they 
thereby render themselves to be the more guilty, 
and yet the further from repentance. But, dear 
Friends, watch in that which gives you a living 
feeling of the living body, which is the church 
that in all things you may demean yourselves as 
true members of it, serving one another in love, 

and submitting yourselves one unto another for 
the Lord’s sake; that in all plainness and single- 
ness, as becometh the Truth, you may seek to pre- 
serve the unity which the enemy of Truth and 
peace dothenvy. So shall ye continue to strengthen 
one another's hands in every good work; and this|n 





Many other designs doth the wicked |what thou shouldest deny, yet the trials are so 


one try, daily to break and divide, more than can hard and so many, and persecutors wax worse and 


now be named, or here inserted ; but they are all! worse, so that thou shalt not hold out to the end, 
out of the light, and if you be in it, you will see) Where he can get entrance with this bait, he pre- 
them, and that” will preserve you; for it is one,|seutly causeth an evil heart of unbelief and doubt. 
and did make us one, and will keep us to be of ing to arise, which takes away even the strength 
one heart and mind to the end, if we abide in it. | which the Lord did give ; and so feebleness doth 

3d. The third good effect which Truth did|enter the mind, and a spirit of bondage leads thee 
work in the beginning in them who did truly|to fear again. And then comes the di-pute in thy 
receive it, was zeal and faithfulness to God, in|heart, whether thou shalt stand with the power of 
bearing testimony to what was manifest, though |God in the obedience, or whether thou shalt fall 
through great sufferings, in which, as Friends | under that power that ariseth against God, and his 
abide in the root, they do daily increase in|truth and people? And in this combat thou hast 
power, to fulfil the same testimony; for the|a subtle enemy, using many devices to betray thee, 
mercy of the Lord doth engage them, and his|and a part in thyself, not yet mortified, that is 
answer of peace in the midst of their trials, doth ready to say, pity thyself, pity thy wife, pity thy 


arm and encourage them, and they hold out to the |children, and pity thy relations; which, it may be 
end, 






















,|robbest the Lord, and growest careful about out-| 


way, better than they could have 
selves, 


made for them- | 
Yet the enemy hath in this matter also 





For such, the Lord hath always made a| sometimes, are all as so many instramente of Satan 
to seduce ‘thee and lead thee into darkness, that 
‘thou mayest not see so great necessity in thy bear- 


been very busy, avd hath prevailed with some un- jing up thy testimony, nor so great a danger in the 
der divers con-iderations or rather consultations | ‘contrary, as indeed there is. 


which he hath propounded unto them. But, O| 
riends, be ye all watchful, and take heed lest any 

of the testimonies of Trath be laid waste; for 
that which leads to be weary of bearing witness | 
to the Truth, and to lay it waste, the same will 
lay thee waste, and bring thee into such a state, 
as thou wilt want the ‘Truth to bear witness for | 
thee; and though it be hard for flesh and blood 
which hath no kingdom but here, to fall into the) 
hands of unreasonable men, yet it is a more fear- 
ful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 

Therefore, let all lukewarm ones, who are nei-| 
ther hot nor cold, be awakened, and all that have 
gone backwards, be warned to return to their first 
love; else the Lord will come against them, and 
the day hastens, that will divide such their portion 
among hypocrites, except they repent. 

But to touch at some of the reasons or argu- 
meuts, which he that abode not in the Truth him- 
self, useth to draw others into this kind of trea- 
cherous backsliding. He appears to some to 
persuade them, that their former testimony was 
borne more from an imitation of others, than from 
a work of the power of God in themselves; and 
that now, they uot finding the thing required of 
them, they may leave off their testimonies, or may 
do such things as they have denied formerly: this 
snare the enemy makes use of in these days. But! 
mark, who it is that he hath caught with it; none 
but such who sometimes were low in their minds, | 
and dare not grieve the Spirit of God in them. 
selves, nor others, but for the ‘I'ruth’s sake, could | 
give up all things rather than their testimony; but} 
in time growing careless and loose in waiting, [they | 
lost that subject state, and grew high and exalted 
in their minds, above the cross that should have 
crucified the betraying wisdom; and so having 
lost the true exercise of the power, and the feeling 
of the excellency and worth of the Truth, they 
knew not the requirings of the Lord. The earthly 
mind got up, that placed a greater esteem upon 
earthly things, thau upon things that are eterual ; 
and so things that once thou offeredst up to God, 


ward things, as other Gentiles are. And to cover 


,| horses ! 


‘the larger items of supplies. 


ber ranged from 
‘article of clothing. 
thou takest again into thine own hand, and so/C 


(To be continued.) 

otihtlpeenmen 
What it takes to carry on War.—On this point 
we have from the war department of France some 





‘curiously instructive documents touching the Cri- 


‘mean war. ‘The whole force sent by France to the 
Black Sea, was 309,268 soldiers and 41,974 
Of the former, 70,000 were killed or 
died in the hospitals, or were otherwise missing, 
while 93,000 were wounded and survived. Ot 
the horses , only 9,000 returned to France. The 
great guns were 644, besides 603 furnished by the 
navy. ‘The light artillery for field service furnished 
500 guns more, and in all there were 4,800 wheel 
vebicles for cannon sent from France. ‘The missiles 
of death, too, were fearfully vast ; 2,000,000 of 
shells and cannon-balls, 10,000,000 pounds of 
gunpowder, and 66,000 000 ball cartridges ! - One 
hundred batteries and. fifty miles of trench were 
constructed, besides ten miles of defensive works, 
and five miles of subterranean galleries in the 
solid rock. 

The food sent from France, besides items of 
smaller quantities, was 30,000,000 pounds of bis- 
cuit; 96,000,000 pounds of flour, equal to 450,- 
000 barrels; 7,000,000 pounds of preserved beef; 
14,000,000 of salt beef and lard; 8,000,000 


‘pounds of rice; 4,500,000 pounds of coffee; 6,- 


090,000 pounds of sugar; 10,000 head live cattle; 

2,500 ,000 gallons of wine, and nearly 1,000,000 
pounds Chollet’s preserved vegetables, were among 
The horse feed, too, 
was immense : 170,000,000 pounds, equal to 85,- 
0U0 tons of hay ; ‘180 ‘000 000 pounds, (90, 000 
d|tons) of oats and barley ; ; 20,000 tons coal, char- 
coal aud coke. ‘There were 150 ovens to bake 
bread, and 140 presses to press hay. 

The clothing was another branch of large sup- 
ply, comprising garments in such hundreds of 
thousands that it would be tedious to enumerate 
them: but, as some clue to the matter, the num- 
250,000 to 350,000 of each 

For the piercing cold of the 
Crimea, there were 15,000 paletots, 250,000 sheep- 
skin gaiters, and tents for 250,000 men. The 





thy shame therein, the enemy then tempts thee to 
belie the power th: ut once wrought in thy heart, 
and made thee afraid to act agains st the light, or 
to deny the testimony for God in such things as 
were manifest, aud then sayest, thou didst it by 


harness and farriery departments present an im- 
mense quantity of supplies; among them were 


'80,000 horse-shoes, aud 6,000,000 horse-shoe 
j nails, 


For hospital arrangements, they sent 27,000 





imitation ; but thou shalt know thy covering is “too | 
narrow, in the day that hasteth upon thee. 


ibedsteads for invalids, as many mattresses ‘and 
coverlcts. ‘There was the material for ambulances 


for 24,000 sick men, and 600 cases of instruments, 
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and 700,000 pounds, (350 tons) of lint, bandages, 
and dressings of various kinds. Then for the sick 
there were the most liberal supplies for their sus- 
tenance, such as concentrated milk, essence of boul- 
ion, granulated gluten, ete. 

here were, also, vast maritime preparations for 
conveying the army and its supplies over the sea. 
Among the vessels employed between France and 
the Crimea, were 40,000 tons of American ship- 
ping, embracing some of the finest and largest 
clipper vessels, as well as some steamers of the 
American mercantile marine, and for whose ser- 
yices a liberal compensation was made, ‘Taking 
the totality of all the voyages made by all the 
wed, horses, and materials, there were conveyed 


His offering did justice secure ; 
All sufficient is He to atone ; 
By Him clad io holiness, blood-washed and pure, 
With nothing therein of our own ; 
All the past being freely forgiven in love, 
We are heirs with the saints and the seraphs above. 
N. 
cinta 
For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


ELLEN EVANS. 
(Continued from page 164.) 
Ellen still continued her correspondence with 


by the French government, during the two and a|Samuel Fothergill. The following letter from him 


half years of the war, 550,000 men, 50,000 | 


9) 


horses, and 
of Peace. 


—_—_+>—_—— 


Selected. 
THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 
This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In guiphs enchanted, where the siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 


Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wort to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Betore thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 

Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 


Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 


Thauks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought { hear a voice that 


sings :— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
_ Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unresting sea! 
—_——_+e—____ 
For “The Friend.” 
TRUTIT AND RIGHTEOUSNESS MEET IN JESUS. 
Psalm xxxv. 8, 13. 
Trath and mercy in Jesus have met 
_ The cross did their union prove; 
Sweet peace and pure righteousness kisses have set, 
Un the lips of each other in love; 
Since God can be just, whilst he justifies those 
Un whom the Redeemer free pardon bestows. 


? 


Yea, Truth springeth out of the earth, 

S And Righteousness looks down from heaven ; 

Through Jesus all goodness is brought to the birth, 
And the increase to Him shall be given; 

Before Him shall Righteousvess ever proceed, 

And his Spirit in paths of salvation sbail lead. 


We trust not in works of the law, 
But seek for the Spirit's increase; 

In love, the dear Saviour we follow with awe, 
And own Him, the Prince of our Peace, 

Whose death did free mercy and pardon obtain; 
hose inward baptism still cleanseth frota stain! 


|was no doubt consolatory to her often tried mind, 


720,000 tons of materials. —Advocate\cast down under an apprehension of great religious 


declension amongst many of her fellow-professors. 


“ Warrington, Second mo. 6th, 1761. 
“T am much indebted to thee for tokens of thy 
remembrance of me, which | have lately received ; 
there is room for renewed encouragement to seek 
lafter that Hand, which maketh fruitful in old age, 
even covers with verdure and plenty all the trees 


of the Lord’s house, according to their degrees of 


‘growth. Iam thankful to cultivate my acquaint- 
ance with these signal instances of the merey and 
power of Ilim, who is the preserver of his people. 
These have known him throughout all their day, 
from their beginning to advanced years. ‘They can 
commemorate his kindness in youth, his strength 
in the meridian of life, and his tender regard when 
the shadows of the evening approach. I observe 
with pleasure thy happy experience of his regard. 
May it be thy covering through the valley of the 


shadow of death; and may the everlasting arms 


be open to receive thee when thy race here is ac- 
complished ! 
nature, the example of honourable parents, their 
solicitude, the weight of filial duty, the evidence 
of the beauty and usefulness of religion, and the 
importance of Divine favour, will combine to excite 
thy children, for whose welfare | am anxious, to 
renew their diligence and care to walk in that path, 
which all the generations of the righteous have 
trod, in their way to glory and peace. Not all 
the wisdom of the world, nor the fallacious pro- 
mises of its favours are able to direct to this path. 
The wayfaring man, who is on his pilgrimage, in 
weakness, besetments, and poverty, shall not err in 
jhis seeking, though he may be accounted simple. 
It is better to be a fool for Uhrist’s sake, than wise 
lin all the wisdom of this world ! 

“T am, through mercy, preserved thus far, this 
winter, in a tolerably good state of health, mostly 
about home, and seldomille. Peace is my reward, 
and that is better than all the world. Dear Joseph 
White* spent last week with us. He is well, and 
his Master is eminently with him. His bow abides 
in strength, and his hands are strong. ‘The state 
of the church requires close labour, and in that is 
the reward of the faithful, as when they pour wa- 
ter out of their buckets. Farewell, dear friend; 
i leve to hear from thee. 

“SAMUEL FoTHERGILL.” 

Ellen Evans was now drawing towards the close 
of her earthly pilgrimage, green in old age; sus- 
tained by the assurance of the love of her dear 
Redeemer, and therefore happy eveu though at 
times still baptized for the nominal members of 
religious society, who were dead as to the living 
\virtue of ‘Truth. Iler memorial says, “ The early 
\state of religion, in this province, was a grateful 
subject of conversation to her, in the eveuing of 





* In England, on a religious visit. 



























I have strong hopes that the ties of 


her day; but upon turning her eye to the present 
time, she would say, with a deep sigh, ‘Oh! what 
is become of the morning dew and celestial rain, 
that used to fall and rest upon our assemblies.’ 
For herself she often prayed that she might possess 
a lively relish of truth to the last, and retain the 
greenness of youth in old age, which God was gra- 
ciously pleased to favour her with. 

“ Her last illness began about a year before her 
decease, and in the forepart thereof she felt a low- 
uess and depression of mind, that caused her to 
ery, ‘Tell me, Oh! thou whom my soul loveth, 
where thou feedest, where thou makest thy flocks 
to rest at noon.’ But after some time this cloud 
was removed, and-she was enabled to say, ‘ He 
brought me to the banqueting house, and his ban- 
ber over me was love.’ 

“Thus, by remembering her Creator in the days 
of her youth, and a steady perseverance therein, 
she was enabled to meet the king of terrors with a 
serene countenance, and resigned her breath, with- 
out asigh or groan, the 29th day of the Fourth 
month, 1765; being, we trust, admitted to the 
general assembly and church of the first bora, 
which are written in heaven.” 


SAMUEL LARGE, 


Samuel Large was born, probably, in New 
England, about the year 1688. lis parents ap- 
pear to have instructed him in the way of Truth, 
and being himself mercifully favoured with the 
visitations of Divine grace, even in very early 
childhood, he became religiously inclined, and 
knew something of the regenerating, heart-cleans- 
ing power of the baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
fire. In after-life,in alluding to these his early 
days of awakening, he expressed his belief, that 
there were seasons even then, in which he could 
have declared “to others of the goodness and 
merciful dealings of God to his soul.” As he grew 
older, for want of closely abiding with that Divine 
grace which had in measure redeemed him from 
evil, and of giving diligent heed to that Divine 
light, which bears witness in the soul against every- 
thing corrupt, and which leads those who faithfully 
follow it, into nearer and nearer acquaintance with 
the blessed Saviour, he lost the good estate he had, 
through mercy, attained to. He no longer enjoyed 
the “sweet and heavenly communion which he 
had been made a sharer of,” because his heart had 
gone out after vanity, and was taking delight in the 
follies of the world. We know not that he ever was 
guiity of gross sins, but his heart was too much 
alienated from God, and for a considerable period, 
he ceased to give diligence, or to labour earnestly 
to make his calling and election sure. Thus he pre- 
pared sorrow for his own soul, and sowed the seeds 
of many a thorn to wound him in after life. 

But the God of all mercy, who willeth not the 
death or permanent estrangement of any wanderer 
from the fold of peace, gave him as he grew to matu- 
rity, another powerful visitation of love, to restore 
his poor soul. ‘T’o this merciful visitation, he was 
enabled, through grace, to give up fully and freely. 
He took up the cross, came under the government 
of the dear Son of God, witnessed the work of re- 
generation carried on in his soul, and after a time 
of proving, and of fiery baptism, he was enabled to 
rejoice in God, his Saviour, and to witness the 
effect of righteousness to be peace, to the resigned 
aud purified believer in Christ Jesus. After this, 
a concern for the welfare of others came upon him, 
aud a gift in the ministry of the gospel was com- 
mitted to him. Ile entered ou this awful work, 
about the thirtieth year of his age. Lis testimony, 
says his memorial, “ was living and powerful, and 
tended to the refreshing and watering the Lord’s 
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heritage and people.” ‘“ He was often concerned 
where his lot was cast, to invite and persuade peo- 
ple to seek the Lord for themselves, that they might 
know the work of regeneration wrought and com- 
pleted in, and for themselves. Le freely gave 


account, when called thereto. He visited several 
provinces on this continent, and some, divers times 
over. He was very diligent in attending meetings 
both for worship and discipline, also Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings, when in health. He was a gene- 
rous, kind friend, ready to do good to all, espe- 
cially to the household of faith. He was very ready 
in assisting the servants and messengers of Christ, 
when travelling [in his service.] He brought up 
his children in the principles of the christian reli- 
gion, and in plainness of speech and apparel. He 
was a great encourager of his family and others 
in attending meetings, that they might discharge 
the duties which they owed to their Maker.” When 
old and infirm, various trials were meted out to him, 
yet his memorial sets forth the belief of his friends, 
that with respect to his inward condition, he was, 
through Divine mercy, raised above and carried 
through them all. With this evidence of Divine 
support being granted him, he “ died in peace with 
God, and in good will to all mankind.” The me- 
morial adds, he “ is entered into rest, and reaps the 
reward of the faithful, where trouble and exercise 
are at an end. He had a sight of his end approach- 
ing, and gave orders that his burial should be plain 
aud moderate. Some of the last words he uttered 
were to his wife, a few hours before he expired. 
* All is done that is needful. Now I must leave 
thee.’”’ 

Ife was a member of Kingwood Monthly Meeting, 
New Jersey, where he died Sixth month 9th, 1765. 


(To be continued.) 





Weather Statistics—The following weather 
statistics were prepared by Dr. Conrad, of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. The annexed table shows 
the highest, lowest and mean temperatures of each 
month of 1859 :— 





HL. M. H bk M. 
Jan., 62 3b.z.34 | July, 94 55 175 
Feb., 60 19 36.9 | Aug., 92 54 73.4 
March, 68 21 48.3 | Sept., 80 49 66.2 
April, 76 33 850.8 | Oct., 80 8632 52.6 
May, 86 45 63.8 | Nov., 67 28 47.5 
June, 94 42 69.1 | Dec., 71 #10 = 32.8 





The mean temperature for the year is 54.2, 


which is one degree higher than the average of 


the preceding thirty-five years. The warmest day 
of the year was the 13th of July, the mean tem- 
perature of which was 86 degrees; the coldest 
was the 10th of January, the mean of which was 
2 degrees. 

Mean, highest and lowest temperature of each 
month for 35 years :— 








M. w. c. M. w. c. 
Jan., 31$ 37 221 | July, 76 79} 772 
Feb. 32} 42 23 | Aug, 73 7 66 
March, 41} 48} 30}) Sept, 653% 703 60 
April, 54% 564 454 | Oct., 54} G0 47 
May, 634 72 58 | Nov., 44 51} = 38h 
June, 71} 77 65 | Dec, 34% 43} 25 


The temperature of the seasons as deduced 
from observations for 35 years, is as follows :— 








Winter, 33 degrees. Summer, 73} degrees. 

Spring, 51g“ Autumn, 54} * 

Amount of rain for each month of 1859 :— 
January, 6.675 inches. | July, 4.071 inches. 
February, 3.661 “ August, 4.736 “ 
March, 6.985 September, 7.681 “ 
April, 5.610 & October, Biz3. « 
May, 2.250 November, 3.820 “ 
June, 6.013. December, 3.490 “ 





Whole amount for the year, 58.12 inches. 


This is the greatest amount of rain ever known|(God, who, by the teaching of the Spirit of Hig 
to have fallen at Philadelphia in a year; the least|Son, manifested in the secret of the heart in the 
quantity was in 1825, 29} inches. The average |silence of all flesh, not only instructs how to wor. 
















for 22 years is 44} inches. 


ship the Father, but how to pray, and what to 


Amount of rain for each year from 1838 to| pray for :—these blessed results are found by thos 
up to spend both time and substance on ‘Truth’s/ 1859, inclusive :— 





1838 45.29 inches. 1849 

1839 43.73 & 1850 54.54 
1840 47.40 1851 35.50 
1841 55.50 &“ 1852 45.74 ad 
1842 48.53 sd 1853 40.66 se 
1843 46.91 “ 1854 40.18 
1844 40.17 *& 1855 4409 & 
1845 40.00 1856 33.93 © 
1846 44.38 “ 1857 48.28 es 
1847 45.09 «& 1858 40.45 
1848 35.00 & | 1859 58.12 & 


The greatest amount that fell in any month of 
these years, was 11.80 inches in July, 1842, and 
the least was in September, 1846, } of an inch.— 
Ledger. 


siesinniiissiia 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 

“ Second month, 1835.—Thy letter to us was 
duly received, and while we are glad to have thee 
tarry longer among thy friends in this land, we 
are troubled to hear the news from France; may 
it result favourably even yet, that thy voyage may 
be prosperous and safe. ‘Thy concern about the 
‘Reed and Lawrie School’* has not failed to ex- 
cite my interest; every account I see published, 
which has given any promise of good in a religious 
or literary sense to that benighted people has been 
grateful ; it is a good work, and my impression is, 
it will be blest. 

“Now I come to a part of thy letter which 
ought to be answered for thy satisfaction and in- 
formation, yet my ability is not much for opening 
and explaining these things, being given to believe 
from the first opening of my understanding in mat- 
ters relative to the peculiarities of our Society, that 
my business was more to endeavour to example 
well in these things, than to say much about them. 
Thou says, ‘I really feel sorry that the young 
women amongst Friends do not do a little for them, 
while those of other societies are trying to do so 
much ;’ and says, ‘There is a Society organized 
here by a number of ladies, whom I consider 
among the excellent of the earth.’ The words 
‘really sorry’ induced the desire that some expla- 
nation should be given, believing truly, they were 
not mere words of course, but sincerely felt. 
Whilst we believe and are even assured there are 
sincere and pious people in other religious Societies, 
who, in ‘ their’ way, not only worship acceptably, 
but whose labours for the good of souls have been 
greatly blessed, and who, in the end, will receive 
the answer of ‘ well done,’ &c., we believe also 
that such amongst Friends, who live consistently 
with their profession, find themselves ealled upon 


to bear peculiar testimonies, such as plainness of 


speech, plainness of behaviour and apparel, call- 
ing persons by their proper names, avoiding the 
honour of the hat, &c. ‘Z'hese peculiarities are in 
the cross to the unregenerated nature, we wust 
naturally know; hence a temptation would be 
presented to our junior members and those not 
firmly established, to shun the cross thereby, bring 
weakness over themselves, a shade on their pro- 
fession, and cause the Truth, as professed by us, 
to be evilly spoken of :—for these reasons Friends 
do not encourage their members to unite with 
others in their different associations for benevolent 
and useful purposes ; and further in religious as- 
semblies, the r¢ghtly exercised wait reverently upon 





* A school for the heathen children in northern India. 


who live up to their profession (understand me) 


42.09 inches. | Would it were the case with a//, under the name. 


Silent introversion of mind is much inculea 
believing great safety is in it,—out of it we ar 
liable to err. The associations of others are not 
unfrequently opened by vocal prayer; this again 
would stumble one of us, not being prepared, ag 
the above reason will show, to join rightly ing 
prayer previously concerted, and by not yielding 
to so solemn a call, it would be an offence to those 
with whom they might be associated. For these 
and many other reasons we have mostly declined 
uniting our efforts with others. Is it not to be 
admitted that, as each pursue the path of known 
duty, ad will finally be justified.” 

*“* Patience abode in fortifies the mind, so that it 
can bear almost anything, but when it is not abode 
in, trouble weakens the mind, and it can hardly 
bear anything. I find myself often closely beset, 
and it is true enough, the enemy who we hear 
spoken of, is unwearied. 

“Do not let any cross occurrences or inadver. 
tency rob thee of self-possession and ability to 
look honestly at a moment’s notice into thy own 
condition; by so doing we keep our spiritual ac. 
counts straight, and can availingly commune with 
our own hearts and be still; this may be done, 
even when those around us are differently engaged, 
[ covet thy preservation more than great riches, 
Have patience, ‘the everlasting patience,’ with 





tempers that are trying; remember their Heavenly 
Father is bearing and forbearing to them and us.” 

* * * * * * 

“¢ Hold fast that thou has received, let no man 
take thy crown.’ New exercises may be thine, 
and closer provings than heretofore ; but we should 
remember He who appoints and permits is all wise 
and rich in mercy. Give not out, neither give 
‘back; greater is He that is in thee, than he that 
\is in the world,” 

“ I desire, dear , that thou shouldst mind 
thy steppings, not think thyself at liberty to go 
whea and where thou pleasest, and after whom 
ithou pleasest. I believe the time is not far dis- 
‘tant when thou must ‘stretch forth thy hand and 
let another gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
|wouldst not.’ We are not our own ; we are bought 
with a price; time is short, and it stands us in 
hand, that we be found in our places, minding our 
own business. 

“ Let us, and do thou eye the Truth in all thy 
‘movements; it will distinguish between thing and 
ithing, and light will shine on thy path; whereas 
if nothing governs but w// or a desire to serve our 
seeming friends, we shall be left in darkness as to 
what is right.” 

“Thou wilt receive my care as I mean it, for 
thy help and comfort I trust; and do not, dear 
|\_——., forget meetings, and it may in due time 
‘be blessed to thee, as I believe, every sincere offer- 
‘ing will be blessed sooner or later.” ; 

“ Oh, I desire we may be so humble, as to wit 
iness the blessing of preservation ; ‘it is the hum- 
‘ble the Lord teaches of his ways, and the meek 
he guides in the midst of the paths of judgment.’ 
“Tburth mo, 19th, 1835.—Attended the Select 
Yearly Meeting yesterday. After the representa- 
tives’ names were called, who were generally pre- 
sent, our dear Friend, Sarah Emlen, opened iD 
an interesting manner her prospect of visiting the 
‘meetings of Friends constituting Great Britain and 
Ircland. {After calm and solid deliberation, the 
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way did not open to resign her to that service at|fects upon the free blacks resident in the slave|the weak to the strong, and applied the proceeds 


this time, though an ackuowledgment was made by 1 
divers worthy Friends of their unity with her/have not been any more marked in the Southern 
therein, and a belief of it having a right origin.|than in the Northern or free States; and, indeed, 


The subject was handled very tenderly and feelingly, | in the former, in consequence of the comparatively | 


and she retained with ber concern in the bosom of! few whites who are willing to engage in mechani- 
the church, which to me was very consoling and! cal occupations, the coloured residents have had 
soothing. I have but little doubt she feels it so,/the opportunity for almost monopolizing various 
and that sweet peace is her attendant. A minute/ employments, which they are hardly allowed to fol- 
was made accordingly. At our afternoon sitting, | low in the free States, where they would come in 
our Friend Stephen Grelette returned his certificate| contact and competition with white men, and of 
ranted him from this meeting in 1831, and gave) this the free blacks in the South have availed them- 
a pretty lengthy account of his travels and exer-|selves. But the increased fears of insurrection, 
cises, and what opening he found in very many and the great avxiety to rid themselves of every- 
places, and among very many of the principal) thing they imagine inimical to their cherished insti- 
persons in different kingdoms and provinces, and| tution, are stimulating the slaveholders to make 
even with crowned heads, to apen and explain the| use of the power they hold in their hands, for the 
great truths of the gospel ; to distribute books, and | purpose of driving the free blacks trom their homes 
answer questions relative to our principles and tes-|and possessions, by legislative enactment. There 
timonies as a people. In some parts he was greatly are about two hundred and sixty thousand of these 
encouraged to find the good work on the way in| poor people in the slave States; and if the example 
the hearts of many, and he had many meetings;/set by some of those States shall be followed by all 
this was on the continent of Europe, viz., Prussia,| the others, no language can adequately set forth 
Saxony, Bohemia, Germany, Switzerland, Italy,|the sorrow and suffering that must be inflicted upon 
that part of France bordering on the Rhine,| them. oe 
Spain; from Spain into France again. Arkansas is already carrying into effect the law 
“The history of his travels in Spain was remark-| enacted by its last legislature, expelling all “ free 
able for the interposition of best help in opening) negroes” from the State, and authorising the sale, 
the hearts of the King and Queen to receive hius|as slaves, of all those who may be found within its 
in the way of his coming, who issued a proclama-] jurisdiction after a specified time. Louisiana has 
tion that he and his companion should pass un-|ordered all “free negroes” who are within that 
molested in their dominions. It is a Catholic| State, in contravention of a law prohibiting the im- 
country, a dark land, and never visited in this| migration of such persons, to leave it, or else to go 
way before. et vilege 
papers occasioned great inquiry, who this people} choosing their masters. The legislatures of Florida, 
wight be, what the Society was, and its principles.”| Mississippi, and Missouri passed acts of the same 
— character, but, we believe, they failed to become 
How a Frog Pulls off his Pants.—A writer in| laws, by the veto of the respective governors of those 
the North Carolina Farmer tells us the following : | States, thus giving the poor victims further time to 
“About the middle of July, I found a toad on| prepare for the doom they may expect, unless, in- 
a hill of melons, and not wanting him to leave,|deed, the people awaken to some seuse of the cruel 
hoed around him. He appeared sluggish and not) injustice it is proposed to perpetrate, and forbid it 
inclined to move. Presently, I observed him press-|to be carried into execution. Propositions for 
ing his elbows agaiust his sides, and rubbing down-| similar legislative enactments have been brought 
ward. He appeared so singular, that I watched) forward in South Carolina, North Carolina, Ken- 
to see what he was up to. After a few smart|tucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and Maryland. Geor- 
rubs, his skin began to burst open straight along) gia aims at obtaining the same results by a differ- 
his back, Now, said I, old fellow, you have donc|entenactment. There a law is now in force which 
it; but he appeared to be unconcerned, and kept| provides that “ free gegrocs” strolling or wandering 
on rubbing until he had worked down all his skin| about, or leading an idle or immoral life, may be 
into folds on his sides and bips; then grasping|indicted as vagrants, and, if convicted, be sold into 
one hind leg with his hands, he hauled off one leg} slavery for a given time, not execeding two years 
of his pants the same as any body would, then) for the first offence, but for the second offence, into 
stripped the other leg the same way. He then) perpetual bondage. Where the testimony of a 
took his cast-off cuticle forward, between bis fore-| coloured man is not admitted, aud the judge and 
legs into his mouth, and swallowed it; then, by) jury consider slavery a blessing conferred upon the 
raising and lowering his head, swallowing as his}blacks, it is not probable it will often be withheld 







































The public proclamation in the news-|into slavery; giving them the poor privilege of 


head came down, he stripped off the skin under- 
neath until it came to his fore-legs, and then grasp- 
ing one of these with the opposite hand, by con- 
siderable pulling stripped off the skin; changing 
hands, he stripped the other, and by a slight mo- 
tion of the head he drew it from the throat, and 
swallowed the whole. The operation seemed to be 
an agreeable one, and occupied but a short time.” 
<canestililijlatbants 

Peace of conscience is a brazen wall against the 
malice of men, the sting of death, and tae fiery 
darts of Satan, 
—_———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—e 
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The excitement pervading our country upon the 
subject of slavery, is producing most disastrous ef- 


| deficient, that a majority of the white inhabitants 


from those brought before them. 

These are most affecting evidences of national 
demoralization, and of the fearful strides making 
by that spirit which is seeking, with the most unre- 
lenting tyranny and unmitigated cruelty, to wrest 
from this unoffending class of our fellow-country- 
men, not only the small remnant of social and poli- 
tical privileges they have heretofore enjoyed, but 
to deprive them of the right to live and toil upon 
their native soil, unless in slavery to their oppres- 
sors. Well may Judge Catron, one of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, when 
speaking in reterence to oue of the above-mention- 
ed laws, say: “In what nook or corner of the 
State are the principles of humanity so deplorably 


would commit an outrage, not committed in a 
christian country of which history gives any ac- 
count? In what country is it, this side of Africa, 
that the majority have euslaved the minority, sold 






‘States. The prejudices existing against the race|of the sale to educate the children of the stronger 


side, as this bill proposes. It is an open assertion 
that “might makes right.” It is re-opening the 
African slave-trade, in fact. In that trade the 
strong capture the weak and sell them, and so it 
will be here if this policy is carried out.” 

It is deplorable to find that many of the West- 
ern Free States are not much more tolerant of the 
presence of the free negroes, than are the Slave 
States; some of them having probibited them from 
settling within their borders, while others, which 
tolerate their presence, deprive them of most of 
the rights of citizenship. Oregon and Minnesota 
prohibit their entrance upon their soil; Kansas 
provides for the same exclusion ; Illinois and In- 
diana prohibit any more from taking up their resi- 
dence within their limits. Obio requires all of this 
class settling within her jurisdiction to give bonds, 
and prohibits their ever exercising the elective 
franchise. Even in our own State, petitions have 
been circulated for signatures, praying the legisla- 
ture to prevent, by legal enactment, negroes from 
other States taking up their abode in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

lt requires not many words to set forth the in- 
justice and cruelty of these proceedings. The right 
of our coloured brethren to claim this country as 
their home, with all the immunities attached to 


nativity, is, at least, as clear and strong as that of 


the whites. The ancestors of the latter voluntarily 
sought its newly discovered shores to escape the 
oppression of the old country, or to increase their 
wealth and power, but the former were dragged 
from their native land, not only against their will, 
but under the most dreadful sufferings, and forced 
by the lash to labour unrewarded, and uncared for, 
in order to increase the material comfort and gain 
of their masters. These free blacks whom we are 
expelling from the homes they have obtained by their 
toil and thrift, the descendants of those who were 
stolen and forced into slavery, have, with few ex- 
ceptions, never been slaves, and most of them have 
some white blood in their veins, infused in the dif- 
ferent generations that have passed away since their 
forefathers were brought here. If we, the descen- 
dants of those who planted the colonies in America, 
can justly claim this as our country and our home, 
surely the similar claim of our coloured brethren 
is equally strong and inalienable. The fact of the 
ancestors of one having come from Europe while 
those of the other came from Africa, can in no wise 
invalidate or weaken that claim. 

It may well be asked, what is to become of these 
poor people, now numbering over five hundred 
thousand, if the course of expulsion now inaugurated 
and urged on, shall be carried out by all the States ? 
If politicians in one part of the country, for the 
purpose of enlisting popular support, pander to the 
vulgar prejudices of the people, by thrusting the 
‘‘ free negroes” out of the State, or reducing them 
to slavery, will not the same class in other States, 
actuated by no better motives, pass laws to prevent 
the exiles from finding a home within their limits? 
aud where shall the helpless, down trodden, perse- 
cuted race find a rest for the soles of their feet ? 
They cannot transport themselves out of the reach 
of the cruel injustice and tyranny of the arbiters, 
who unblushingly claim that might gives the right 
to banish or enslave them. It is proposed to send 
them to Liberia, and if it could be carried out, the 
plan is worthy of all encouragement, provided it 
was voluntarily entered into by them. But if we, 
by robbing them of tHeir homes and means of 
subsistence here, place them in such a position 
that the power of choice to stay or to go, is de- 
stroyed, the mere offering them the means of 
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escape from our oppression, will in no wise lessen 
our guilt. 

Under the pressure of sadness and apprehension, 
with which these national crimes clothe the mind 
and depress the spirit, it is well to keep in remem- 
brance that our ever merciful Creator, from whom 
they and we derive life and being, and without 
whose notice not even a sparrow falls to the ground, 
is mindful of the sufferings and wants of the poor- 
est of his rational creatures, and listens with a gra- 
cious ear to the sighs and petitions of his oppressed 
children, however they may be despised by their 
fellow-men, Among the thousands who are being 
thus threatened and persecuted, doubtless there are 
very many who are His, not only by creation, but by 
adoption, and we may cherish the belief that He 
will yet restrain the cruelty of the oppressor to- 
wards them, and, by his almighty providence, open 
a way for their relief. It is our duty to lay these 
things seriously to heart, to cherish a tender sympa- 
thy for these, our suffering brethren, and though 
Wwe may not see a way actively to promote their 
good, or plead their cause, to seek a qualification 
to ask the intervention of divine power and wisdom 
for their relief. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorr.—News from Liverpool to the 21st ult. 

The negotiations for the Congress of European Powers 
for the settlement of the Italian difficulties have been 
resumed. 

In anticipation of the meeting of Parliament on the 
24th ult., Lord Palmerston had issued the usual circu- 
lar to his supporters in the House of Commons, request- 
ing their attendance at the opening of the session, as 
business of great importance is at once to be brought 
forward. It is stated in the London journals, that the 
Ministerial reform measure is ready for Parliament, and 
will be submitted to the House of Commons at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Ata meeting of the stockholders of the Great Ship 
Company, the resignation of the directors was received, 
and a committee of investigation appointed. It was re- 
solved that no new directors should be elected until after 
the presentation of the committee’s report. 

Cases of great cruelty to seamen on board of Ameri- 
can vessels, are noticed in the English papers. The 
London Times has a strong editorial on the subject, in 
which it says: “ These crimes, for which the American 
merchant service has become justly infamous, demand 
the serious attention of a civilized people.” 

The Liverpool cotton market was active at previous 
rates. Breadstuffs dull and declining. The Manches- 
ter advices were favourable. The London money mar- 
ket was active, and the rate of discount had advanced. 
A further advance to 34 per cent. was probable. Con- 
sols, 945 a 95}. 

The French Cabinet has formally resumed negotia- 
tions to bring about the proposed Congress, and has by 


telegraph informed the Northern Courts of the design of 


the Emperor. 

Napoleon has addressed a most important free-trade 
manifesto to Fould, the Minister of State. It is pro- 
posed to abolish the duties on wool and cotton, and to 
reduce those on sugar and coffee. The new commercial 
treaty with England embraces, on the side of France, 
the suppression of prohibitions, and a reduction of the 
duties on coal and iron. On the part of England, a re- 
duction of the duties on wines, spirits, articles de Paris, 
and silk. 

The Pope has replied to Napoleon, positively refusing 
to cede his rebellious provinces. 

It is believed that the current events will lead to a 
war between Sardinia and Naples. 


The King of Sardinia has accepted the resignation of 


his Ministry, and has charged Count Cavour with the 
formation of a new Cabinet. 

Le Nord says, the Emperor of Russia is about to 
espouse the cause of the Pope, but the London Times 
denies the stateinent. 

Attacks are reported to have been made upon the 
Swiss soldiers of the Pope by the population of the 
Marches. A sharp contest tgok place between them at 
Macerata. 

It is rumored that the increased intimacy between 
Austria and Russia has in view the subjugation of Hun- 
gary. The governments were rapidly growing more 




















intimate. Letters from Vienna fully confirm the asser- 
tion, that Austria bas abandoned all idea of renewing 
the war in Italy. It is stated, however, that the Cabinet 
of Vienna will make a protest on accouut of the non- 
fulfilment of the Villafranca agreement relative to the 
restoration of the Grand Dukes, which will be forwarded 
to all the European courts, as well as to Paris. 

Great numbers of Circassians were leaving their na- 
tive land, in order to escape the tyranny of their Rus- 
sian conquerors. About 18,000 of these unhappy exiles 
had arrived at Constantinople. 

Unirsp Statres.—Congress.—The protracted struggle 
in the House of Representatives terminated in the eiec- 
tion of William Pennington, of New Jersey, who, on the 
final ballot, was chosen Speaker by the following vote: 


Whole number of votes . ‘ ‘ - 233 
Necessary to a choice . : ‘ 117 
Pennington . . . . . « Bay 
M‘Clernand, of Illinois ° ° ° 85 
Scattering . : ; , - 31 


Pennington received the vote of Davis, of Maryland, a 
slaveholder, without which he could not have been 
elected. John W. Forney, of Philadelphia, was elected 
Clerk of the Llouse on the first ballot. On the 6th inst., 
the House passed a bill appropriating $4,296,000 to the 
Post-oflice Department, for the purpose of supplying the 
deficiency in the revenues, and defraying the expenses 
of the Department for the year ending Sixth month 30th, 
1859. 

Banking.—The total banking capital of the United 
States is stated to be $48,051,244, of which the State 
of New York has $110,997,000. The bank note circu- 
lation is stated at $151,976,516; specie on hand, $88,- 
977,096; amount due to depositors, 264,437,068. 

Foreign Trade.—The following statement in round 
numbers, of our trade with foreign nations, fur 1859, is 
official. Great Britain—imports, $125,000,000; exports, 
$175,000,000. France—imports, $44,000,000 ; exports, 
$44,000,000. East and West Indies, Brazil, China, 
Venezuelaand Granada—imports, $95,000,000 ; exports, 
335,000,000. Other countries—imports, $76,000,000 ; 
exports, $102,000,000. 

The Disunion Movement.—The resolutions of the Le- 
gislature of South Carolina proposing a Disunion Con- 
vention of Delegates from the Southern States, were not 
favourably received by the Legislature of Maryland. 
The leading men of both parties denounced them as a 
proposition for national treason. There was quite a 
strong vote on a motion to lay them on the table with- 


out reading; and they would have been so disposed of 


but for the plea of respect due a sovereign State. 

Maine.—The commissioners appointed by the State of 
Maine to make the decennial valuation of all property 
owned within her limits, have just rendered their report 
for 1860. Their valuation is $166,000,000—$66,000,- 
000 more than in 1850. The number of taxable resi- 
dents is 129,031—a gain of 23,620 since 1850. The en- 
tire population is estimated at 677,000. 

California.—The wheat crop of this State the last sea- 
son exceeded 5,000,000 bushels. 
of all kinds is said to be rapidly multiplying. 
fruit growing region, the State has no equal. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 470. Eight persons 
were burned to death by the conflagration of a building, 
into which a number of poor families were crowded, and 
five were killed by the explosion of a steam boiler in a 
factory. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 185. The mean 
temperature of the First month was 33 degrees, about a 
degree and a quarter above the average of the preceding 
thirty-five years. The highest of the thermometer was 
57°, and the lowest 4°. The amount of rain and melted 
snow was 3} inches. 
Philadelphia now amounts to $21,010,486. 

Pennsyivania Railroad.—The receipts of the road for 
the last year were $5,362,355; the expenses were $3,- 
130,738; net earnings $ 1,617. The entire number 
of passengers transported during the year, was 1,459,110, 
and the miles travelled amounted to 54,839,691, or an 
average of 374 miles per passenger. Not a single life 
was lost of the immense number of passengers carried. 

South Carolina.—The Governor has pardoned Francis 


As a 






Mitchel, porter of the steamer Macon, who was sentenced | 


to be hung for aiding in the escape of a slave. The 


Greenville (S. C.) Enterprise states, that at a sale of 


negroes last week, one of them, George, a likely fellow, 
said to be a good joiner and carpenter, brought the enor- 
mous sum of $3500. He was purchased by Rev. J. P. 
Boyce. Boyce was afterwards offered $4000 for him. 


Respect to the Memory of a Slave.-—The funeral of 


Armistead Walker, a coloured preacher of Fredericks- 
burg, Va., on the 22d ult., was attended by over 1000 
Slaves and 400 white persons. The deceased was a slave 


Agricultural live stock | 


The funded debt of the city of 


who had gained the respect of all classes by his chrig. 
tian demeanor and virtuous walk through life. 


| RECEIPTS. 

Received from Wm. Foulk, agt.; O., for R. Millhouse, 
$2, vol. 32; from Edwin Lippincott, O., $7, to 27, yol, 
35; from Jos. Cowgill, O., for Isaac Cowgill, $2, to 27, 
vol. 32, for Abm. Cowgill, lo., $3, to 27, vol. 32. 


NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa. 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, js 
appointed to meet at the usual place, Arch street Meet. 
ing-house, on Second-day, the 13th instant, at eight 
o'clock, p.M. The presence of the members and of 
Friends generally, will be agreeable, and tend to en- 
courage the good work of distributing the Holy Scrip. 
tures. Tueopuiuus E. Beesiey, Sec’y, 

Philad., Second mo. 6th, 1860. 





WANTED. 
By an experienced Teacher, a situation for a Select 
| Seminary, in the neighbourhood of Friends, where the 
advanced English studies are desired to be taught. 
Address, E. M. Huntineron, 
First mo. 24th, 1860. Tuckerton, N. J, 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to NarHan Suarpvess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samur. Hities, Wilmington, Del. ; James 
Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad, 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to 
EsenezerR Worth, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 
Tomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 
Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 
sisataiallplbpina adic 
Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-lhouse on Twelfth street, 
the 25th of First month, 1860, Joun E. Bauperston to 
to Racuet 8S. Foge, both of this city. 
———,, on Fourth-day, the Ist instant, at Twelfth 
Street Meeting-house, Dr. J. H. Wortuineron to Mary 
M., daughter of Thomas Kimber, all of this city. 





Diep, on the 23d of Ninth month, 1859, at their resi- 
dence near Hanover, Columbiana county, Ohio, Apigatt, 
wife of Benjamin Winder, in the fifty-eighth year of her 
age; a member of Sandy Spring Monthly and Particu- 
lar Meeting. She was the clerk of the Monthly Meeting, 
\and also very acecptably occupied the station of over- 
seer for several years. Her removal has left a blank 
which many feel. She was, in early life, religiously in- 
clined, and a diligent attender of our religious meetings, 
being faithful in the maintenance of the doctrines and 
testimonies of the Society in their ancient purity. She 
bore a protracted and suffering illness with patience and 
resignation, saying she was resigned, and could see no- 
thing in her way, &c. To her husband she remarked, 
“ From the appearance of things my probation here will 
not be many days. I wish to say, that at the separation 
of the Ohio Yearly Meeting, where I took the side I did, I 
felt no condemnation neither at the time, nor have [ 
since. The most of my near and dear relations have 
taken the other side, which indeed has been a trial to 
me, but I could not follow. I don’t want them to think 
hard of me, for I consulted not with flesh and blood, but 
with my God.” She then expressed the peace of her 
mind, and her hope that her friends would not think she 
| was unmindful of her everlasting happiness. We havea 
| consoling evidence that she has entered that peaceful 
abode where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. 

, at Chester, Pa., on the 14th of Tenth month last, 
Mary, the wife of Dr. Charles J. Morton, and daughter 
of Richard and Aun Wetberell, in the thirty-third year 
lof her age. 

, on Second-day morning, the 6th inst., W1LLIAM 
/Brown Cove, son of Francis R. and Anna S. Cope, 10 
the sixth year of his age. 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bavk. 
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